BY  ORDER  OF  THE  SHAH

showed energy. Men and women plodded along, load
on back, vying with donkeys, mules, ponies, camels, and
even carts. Some, with an air of affluence, rode caparisoned
horses. Peasants hauled tree trunks too large for the
smaller donkeys, or too few for the heavier beasts.

Some way from Resht the road ran for more than a
hundred miles along a marine drive bordering the Caspian,
the tidal rise and fall being nil. We drove between cow-
slips and periwinkles in full flower, and convolvulus choking
wild hedgerows vaguely guarding the rambling way.
Hibiscus bushes blushed scarlet amid tea and rice washed
by mountain water. ' A strange sight, rice within a few
yards of the sea. A stork flew overhead, to stand proudly
on one leg upon its nest, above the thatched dwelling of
a large family unaware of the western omen. A snake
wound swiftly away. Golden oriole, yellow-hammer,
bee-eater, roller, and hoopoe flew beside the car, wings
busy in the sun. A tortoise slowly crossed the road. The
sight struck a chord in Rumi's memory.

"Do you know the story of the scorpion and the
tortoise?" he began gravely, not waiting for a reply.
"They went on a journey together, and came to a stream
over which the tortoise, out of a heart bounteous with
good fellowship, agreed to carry the scorpion. In mid-
stream, however, the scorpion tried to sting his steed with
his tail. The tortoise was angry, and, when safely ashore,
indignantly asked the reason for such base ingratitude,
saying that but for God's forethought in endowing him
with armour he would have been killed.

" el am sorry/ apologized the scorpion. cAlas, I cannot
help it. I was born thus. My nature is to sting every-
body I touch.'"

So that was why Rumi had been so quiet! Our
conversation as we were leaving Pahlevi had not been
wasted on our friend. We contemplated the sea in
silence.
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